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21 Nations to Observe Pan American Day 


Be Emphasized on 14th of April 


Western Hemisphere Ties Will 


In observance of Pan American Day, 
April 14, this issue of the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER and its companion publica- 
tion, the WEEKLY NEWS REVIEW, is 
largely devoted to Latin America. 
Consequently, many regular features 
are omitted. 


IS will be a gala week at the 
impressive headquarters of the Pan 
American Union in Washington, D. C. 
Many special events are in store. 
There will be a recital of Latin Ameri- 
can music. Gay costumes from the 
lands to the south will be modeled. 
Outside the building, the flags of the 
21 American republics will fly. 

Climax of the week will be the ob- 
servance of Pan American Day on 
April 14. Ceremonies will mark the 
67th anniversary of the spring day in 
1890 when the American republics first 
banded together for the peace and se- 
curity of their peoples. 

The successor to that early group is 
today’s Organization of American 
States (OAS). Its member countries 
are the 20 republics of Latin America 
and the United States. 


Of what does Latin America consist? 


It begins at our southern boundary, 
and stretches from the Rio Grande 
River to Cape Horn at the lower tip of 


South America. Its area is about 2%4 
times the size of the United States. 

Ten of the 20 republics are in South 
America. They include Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

Just south of us is Mexico, and im- 
mediately below Mexico lie the Central 
American lands—Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Panama. In the Caribbean Sea 
are the island nations of Cuba, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. 

Small areas controlled by outside 
powers are generally not included in 
the term Latin America. Among these 
regions are British and French Guiana, 
Surinam—under Dutch control, Brit- 
ish Honduras, and various West In- 
dian islands. 


What are the main geographical 
features of this region? 


Variety is the keynote. There are 
towering mountain peaks, higher than 
our own Rockies, desert wastelands, 
and steaming, equatorial jungles. Most 
of Latin America lies in the tropics, 
but the southernmost areas enjoy a 
temperate climate (as does northern 
Mexico). 

The mountains are the most signifi- 
cant physical feature. A continuation 


of our Rockies, they extend from north 
to south through the whole area. 
Called the Sierra Madre in Mexico, 
they dip low at the Isthmus of Panama, 
but rise again in South America into 
the towering Andes. Along the border 
of Argentina and Chile, they soar into 
the highest peaks in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The mountains have profoundly af- 
fected Latin America’s development. 
They make travel, trade, and com- 
munication difficult in many parts of 
the southern region. 

Another outstanding physical fea- 
ture is the great river system of the 
Amazon. One of the longest rivers in 
the world, the Amazon is navigable 
for 2,300 miles. It is over 150 miles 
wide at its mouth, and drains an area 
more than 80 per cent as big as the 
entire United States. 

The Amazon is the main “highway” 
into the world’s biggest untamed 
jungle area, found in northern Brazil. 
More water runs down this slow-flow- 
ing river than is contained in the Mis- 
sissippi, Nile, and Yangtze together. 

There are also large areas of forest 
and farmland. In the Amazon basin 
are tremendous wooded areas. The 
plains of Argentina—called the pam- 
pas—are one of the world’s great 
farming and grazing regions. These 


flat, fertile lands stretch for 300 miles 
west and south of Buenos Aires. 

The largest country in Latin Amer- 
ica is Brazil, bigger than the United 
States. The smallest is Haiti, about 
the size of the state of Vermont. 

Nearly all the independent nations 
in Latin America were settled by 
Spain. The biggest exception is Brazil, 
which was a Portuguese colony. 


Who lives in Latin America? 


Approximately 175,000,000 people 
live in this vast region to the south. 
U. S. population is slightly less—about 
170,000,000. The rate of increase is 
faster, though, in Latin America than 
it is in our country. 

Four main types of people live in 
these southern lands. Indians, who 
are native to the region, make up one 
large group. They make up a sizable 
part of the population in the moun- 
tainous regions of Mexico, Bolivia, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, and Peru. 

A second large group consists of Ne- 
groes, whose ancestors were brought 
from Africa as slaves. They are 
among the largest groups in the Carib- 
bean islands, Panama, Brazil, and in 
the coastal areas of Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

A third group is made up of persons 

(Continued on page 2) 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


A HUGE REGION, Latin America is about 214 times larger than the United States and has a population of around 175,000,000 


21 Countries Will Observe Pan American Day 


of European descent. 
descendants of early settlers from 
Spain and Portugal. There has been 
a steady flow of Italians, Germans, and 
other Europeans in recent years. The 
countries where people of European 
descent are present in large numbers 
include Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, 
southern Brazil, and Costa Rica. 

The fourth group are people of 
mixed ancestry. They are called 
mestizos. They are the majority group 
in Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Chile, and Para- 
guay. 


Many are the 


What are the chief occupations of 
our southern neighbors? 


A great many of them are engaged 
in farm work. The richest agricul- 
tural area is the pampas of Argentina 
where there are many great cattle 
ranches and wheat farms. 

Brazil also has many big farms. 
Argentina and Brazil together account 


(Continued from page 1) 


for a large part of Latin America’s 
farm output. Brazil’s main products 
are cotton, coffee, rice, and cattle. 

In Central America, bananas and 
coffee are widely raised. Sugar cane 
is a big crop in Cuba and other lands 
in the Caribbean area. Wheat, to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar are grown in 
western lands of South America. The 
cacao bean (for cocoa and chocolate) 
and chicle (for gum) are important 
products in several countries. 

Despite the big crop production in 
some areas, total farm output in Latin 
America as a whole is not so large as 
one might expect. Only about 5 per 
cent of the land is good for raising 
crops. Droughts hamper farming in 
northeastern Brazil. Swamps, moun- 
tains, and jungles make many areas 
unfit for cultivation. 

In the West Indies, hurricanes often 
damage growing crops. Outmoded 
farm methods, lack of machinery, and 
scarcity of fertilizer also tend to keep 


crop yields low in numerous regions. 

Industrial development has been tak- 
ing place at a rapid rate in recent 
years. Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela and Mexico are 
among the nations where factory 
growth is on the upswing. Industries 
include the refining of metals for ex- 
port, assembly of automobiles, and the 
manufacture of cloth, shoes, soap, 
furniture, and other products used by 
people in their daily lives. 

Even with the present emphasis on 
industrialization, Latin America is far 
behind the United States in factory 
development. But the area’s extensive 
mineral resources furnish a sound 
basis for further factory growth. 
Chile is rich in nitrates (used in ex- 
plosives and fertilizer). Brazil and 
Venezuela have coal, gold, and iron. 
Tin, copper, and manganese are found 
in various lands. 

Asphalt is produced in Venezuela. 
Diamonds are found in Brazil. 


Vast supplies of petroleum exist in 
Colombia and Venezuela and in other 
lands near the Caribbean Sea. Oil has 
also been found at the southern tip of 
South America. 

Many electric power plants have 
been built in recent years. Chile ranks 
at the top in output of electricity per 
person, 

Problems of transportation are per- 
haps the biggest barrier to further in- 
dustrialization. For example, the tin 
mines of Bolivia are high in the Andes. 
The iron ore of Brazil is located far 
from deposits of coal, needed in the 
steel-making process. 


How well do people live in Latin 
America? 


One finds extremes of poverty and 
wealth in the region, but the over- 
whelming majority are poor. The 
average per capita income is less than 
$300 per year, as compared to more 
than $1,800 in the United States. 

Ordinary citizens earn a poor living. 
Many live in remote rural areas where 
they eke out an existence off the soil. 
Twentieth century ways of living are 
unknown in many of these regions. In 
the cities of Latin America, there are 
almost always large slum sections. 

At the other end of the scale is a 
small wealthy class, composed largely 
of big landowners and industrialists. 
Many of the well-to-do live in Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Mexico City. 

Illiteracy and poor health are com- 
mon by-products of the widespread 
poverty. About 45 per cent of the 
adult population cannot read or write. 
The situation varies greatly, though, 
from country to country. For example, 
Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Argentina 
all have low rates of illiteracy—that 
is, most adults can read and write in 
these lands. 

Diseases still take a heavy toll in 
many countries. In most lands of 
Latin America, life expectancy at 
birth is less than 45 as compared to 
more than 68 in the United States. 

Many other statistics reflect the 
widespread poverty. We have 32 tele- 
phones for every 100 persons in the 
United States, as compared to about 
2 for every 100 Latin Americans. We 
have 1 doctor for every 770 Americans. 
Salvador has 1 for every 6,000 people, 
and Bolivia has 1 for every 4,000. 


What steps are being taken to 
raise living standards? 


The Latin American lands are aware 
of their shortcomings, and are taking 
steps to remedy them. Land reforms 
have been undertaken in Mexico, Gua- 
temala, Bolivia, and—to a lesser extent 
—in Argentina and Chile. In these 
countries, large numbers of poverty- 
stricken people have been helped in 
acquiring land of their own. 

Intensive efforts are being made in 
many lands to build new schools and 
reduce illiteracy. Most children do 
not go to school beyond the primary 
grades, but a far larger percentage 
than was once the case are learning to 
read and write. High schools are de- 
signed mainly to prepare students for 
universities. 

Adult education programs are 
stressed in Mexico and a number of 
other countries. Each person who can 
read and write is urged to teach his 
skills to another. 

There has been a steady reduction 
in recent years in the rate of disease, 
Some progress is being made to reduce 
undernourishment. Poor housing is 
a problem in many lands, and public 
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housing has been undertaken in a 
number of countries. Mexico, Chile, 
El Salvador, and Venezuela have made 
considerable progress in this field. 


What is the major weakness in 
Latin America’s economy? 


These countries rely too largely on 
one crop or product for their prosper- 
ity. Bolivia stakes its welfare almost 
wholly on tin. Cuba depends largely 
on sugar. Coffee is the big crop in 
Colombia. Venezuela’s principal money 
earner is petroleum. The Central 
American lands depend mostly on 
bananas and coffee. 

The prices of many of these items 
have long been subject to frequent, 
violent changes. When demand for 
these products is high in the United 
States and elsewhere, the producing 
nations prosper. If demand drops, 
though, prices fall, and these nations 
suffer badly since there is little else 
to which they can turn. 

For example, the price of cocoa shot 
from 9 cents a pound in 1946 to 51 
cents in 1947, dropped to 19 cents 2 
years later, zoomed to 69 cents in 1954, 
and was less than 30 cents recently. 
(These are wholesale market prices.) 
Coffee prices rose more than 600 per 
cent between 1946 and 1954, then 
went into a partial decline once more. 
These price changes are behind much 
of the unrest, instability, and inflation 
that have plagued Latin America. 


How can the problem of too much 
specialization be handled? 


One solution is to cultivate new 
crops and start new industries. Then, 
when one crop fails or demand for a 
product declines, a country can take up 
the slack with other crops and products. 

Some countries have been making 
headway toward this goal. Mexico has 
started many kinds of industries. Bra- 
zil is no longer so dependent on coffee 
as she was once. Many countries now 
have factories for processing raw ma- 
terials which they formerly sold almost 
entirely abroad. 

Attempts have been made in certain 
Latin American nations to control 
prices of export products. Such con- 
trols have generally not worked out 
very well. Many of these countries 
are likely to be plagued for a long time 
for having “too many eggs in one 
basket.” 


What are the big political weak- 
nesses of the nations in this area? 


Revolutions have frequently taken 
place over the years in many of the 
lands to the south. Behind the in- 








_THE AIRPLANE is a favorite means of travel in Latin America. 


stability of these governments is the 
widespread poverty and lack of educa- 
tion that have kept the great majority 
of people from participating in politi- 
cal affairs. 

Consequently, in a number of these 
lands, a small group has long con- 
trolled the government. Landowners 
have been the chief element in this 
group, and military leaders have also 
played a key role in determining which 
group or individual shall govern. 

Contributing to instability, too, have 
been frequent conflicts among the 
Latin American countries. Boundaries 
have often been a source of friction. 
So have political rivalries among 
leaders. 

Recent months have seen political 
unrest in Cuba, Argentina, Colombia, 
and certain other lands. At least 7 of 
the 20 Latin American lands are under 
dictatorships or regimes that are close 
to dictatorships. 


What is the prospect of achieving 
political stability? 


Despite the long record of dictator- 
ships and revolutions, free government 
is making gains in some areas. Regu- 
lar elections are becoming more wide- 
spread, and violent revolutions are less 
frequent than they once were. In such 
lands as Mexico, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Costa Rica, democracy is working in 
an effective way. 

More experience in self-government, 
it is felt, will bring increasing stability 
in Latin American lands. So will fur- 
ther educational progress. These de- 
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NEW HOSPITAL in Venezuela, where much is being done to improve health. 
All the Latin American lands need more doctors, nurses, clinics, and hospitals. 





PANAGRA 
Mountains 
in much of the area make difficult the use of highways and trains for transport. 


velopments will depend upon a con- 
tinued rise in the standard of living. 

One encouraging fact is the appear- 
ance in some countries of a small 
middle class—composed of office work- 
ers, owners of small businesses, and 
professional people. It is generally 
considered that a good-sized middle 
class makes for stability in govern- 
ment. For many years in most Latin 
American lands, however, there have 
been only a comparatively few wealthy 
families and a large number of poor 
people. Now, with a middle class 
emerging, prospects are improving for 
more democracy, less one-man govern- 
ment, and greater stability. 


Ils communism a serious threat in 
Latin America? 


The Reds are active in a number of 
countries, trying to take advantage of 
low living standards. Fortunately, 
they do not control any of the present 
governments. Most Latin American 
leaders are extremely anti-communist, 
and are doing everything they can to 
combat this movement. (It is also a 
fact that, in some countries, dictators 
have used the communist threat as an 
excuse for strong-man rule.) 

The most serious threat posed by 
the Reds in recent years was in Gua- 
temala during the early 1950’s. A 
government with pro-communist lean- 
ings was in office for several years, 
but was overthrown in an uprising 
in 1954. 

The countries in which the commu- 
nists are thought to be strongest today 


ix 


MEXICAN LAD with pet. 
of young people on Mexican farms. 


are Argentina, Brazil, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico. Invariably the Reds try to stir up 
feeling against the United States 
They publish a number of newspapers. 


How do the Latin American lands 
and the United States cooperate on 
defense? 


A pact signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947 pledges the Western Hemisphere 
republics to joint action in promoting 
peace and resisting aggression. We 
are helping a number of these lands to 
strengthen and modernize their armed 
forces. 

Armed strength varies greatly in 
the Latin American lands. Brazil’s 
forces of about 120,000 are the largest 
of all. The navies and air forces of 
most of these countries are much 
smaller than their armies. We feel 
that these forces, properly equipped 
and trained, can play an effective role 
in the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


In what other ways do we work 
closely with these lands to the south? 


We are Latin America’s chief trad- 
ing partner. Last year our trade with 
this region totaled about 8 billion dol- 
lars. That amount was divided quite 
evenly between exports and imports. 

The biggest single items we bought 
last year were oil from Venezuela and 
coffee from Brazil and Colombia. Other 
large-scale purchases included copper 
and sugar. Brazil and Venezuela are 
our major Latin American suppliers. 

In return, we sold automobiles, ma- 
chinery, textiles, chemicals, and other 
manufactured products to Latin Amer- 
ica. Our biggest customers there are 
Mexico and Venezuela. We usually 
sell about one-fourth of our total ex- 
ports to the lands to the south. 

For some years we have been help- 
ing these countries to improve their 
school and health programs, and boost 
farm output. We send experts in vari- 
ous fields to our southern friends. Our 
aid in loans and gifts since the end of 
World War II has totaled more than 
1.3 billion dollars. 

Some Latin American leaders feel 
that we have given too much aid to 
Europe and Asia as compared to what 
we have given to Latin American 
lands. U.S. leaders reply that our aid 
must be divided on the basis of where 
the need is most urgent. They also 
point out that large sums have been 
made available to Latin American 
lands in the form of loans from the 
World Bank—an organization of which 
we are a contributing member. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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Herding sheep, goats, and cattle is often the job 
Crops include cotton, coffee, and sugar. 
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Newsmakers 


Latin Leaders 


ERE in the United States, many 
people regard all of Latin Amer- 
ica as a land of revolutions and politi- 
cal unrest. However, this is not an 
accurate view. The Latin countries 
differ from one another in politics and 
government, just as they do in numer- 
ous other respects. 

Governments of 6 prominent Latin 
American nations—and the men who 
head them—are discussed here. 

Cuba. Violent—though unsuccess- 
ful—efforts to overthrow President 
Fulgencio Batista have put this island 
nation in the news spotlight during 
recent weeks. 

3atista seized power in 1952 (as he 
had done before in the 1930’s) and 
has held control ever since. The presi- 
dent’s supporters insist that Cuba is 
getting along better under his leader- 
ship than she would if the govern- 
ment were in other hands. 

Opponents, meanwhile, condemn him 
as a dictator. They declare that he is 
stifling freedom in Cuba. His foes 
staged an uprising in Havana, the 
capital city, last month, but it failed. 
There are some armed rebel forces in 
mountainous sections of the island, 
though their strength is not definitely 
known. 

Brazil. The president of Latin 
America’s biggest nation is Juscelino 
Kubitschek. He was elected in 1955 
and inaugurated early last year, dur- 
ing a period of considerable unrest 
and confusion. At present, Brazilian 
political conditions seem to be rela- 
tively quiet. 

Kubitschek’s personal story is a re- 
markable one. Starting from extreme 
poverty, he taught himself the Morse 
code and worked as a telegraph opera- 
tor to pay his way through medical 
school. He became a successful sur- 
geon, but eventually decided to enter 
politics. 

As chief executive, he is making a 
big effort to boost Brazilian food pro- 
duction and power output, and to 














Kubitschek 
Brazil 


Batista 
Cuba 


secure better transportation facilities. 
Supporters say that Kubitschek is 
likely to accomplish more than any 
previous Brazilian president. Oppo- 
nents reply that he has been making 
extravagant promises which he won’t 
be able to carry out. 

Argentina is going through a period 
of political and economic trouble. 
Juan Peron, who ruled the nation as a 
dictator, was driven from the presi- 
dency in 1955. General Pedro Aram- 
buru was made president on a tempo- 
rary basis in November of that same 
year. He still holds office, but has 
promised that there will be an election 
in February 1958. 





uP . : up 
Aramburu 
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Critics claim that Aramburu and 
his aides haven’t made rapid enough 
progress toward setting up a genuinely 
democratic government. But, accord- 
ing to Aramburu’s supporters, it has 
first been necessary to make sure that 
the Peron group can’t regain power. 
This, they argue, has required strong 
emergency measures, 

It is widely agreed that the policies 
of former President Peron left Argen- 
tina’s economic system in a run-down 
condition. Recently, foreign trade 
problems and a severe drought have 
added to the nation’s troubles. 

Chile. Rising prices have long been 
a major problem in this South Ameri- 
can nation. Price increases have 
pushed living costs up very rapidly, 
thus creating dissatisfaction and un- 
rest. 

The government has tackled the 
situation in various ways during the 
last year or so, however, and has 
achieved fairly good results. The cost 
of living rose less than half as much 
in 1956 as in 1955. According to the 
supporters of President Carlos Ibafiez 
del Campo, this is an important vic- 
tory. The president’s critics, though, 
still claim that he hasn’t been suffi- 
ciently skillful in dealing with Chilean 
economic problems. 

Ibanez, nearly 80 years old, looks 
back on a long career as an army officer 
and politician. In 1952 he was elected 
president for a term of 6 years. 

Mexico is chalking up a good record 
in democracy and stable government. 

Her president, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
has spent most of his adult life in 
politics. His friends point out that he 
is scrupulously honest, and they argue 
that Mexico has made a great deal of 
economic progress during his adminis- 
tration. Certain opponents, on the 
other hand, contend that he favors too 
much government interference in busi- 
ness. 

Venezuela, famous for her vast de- 
posits of oil and iron, is under the 
domination of “strong man” Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez. 

The president’s friends point out 
that Venezuela, under his leadership, 
is enjoying an economic boom. Critics 
agree that business groups are well off, 
but they contend that the majority of 
Venezuelans are not receiving suffi- 
cient benefit from the country’s pros- 
perity. Also criticized is the dicta- 
torial nature of the Pérez Jiménez 
administration. —By ToM MYER 


Historical Background 


A Land of Ancient Indian Empires 


REAT Indian civilizations flour- 

ished in Latin America long be- 

fore white men came to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

For example, the Incas’ empire cov- 
ered a vast region in and around what 
is now Peru. Still visible are parts of 
a 2,000-mile road network that helped 
bind this empire together. 

The Incas developed excellent irriga- 
tion systems for watering their farms. 
They built granaries for storing food, 
which was distributed to famine- 
stricken areas when the need arose. 
Inca craftsmen wove beautiful textiles 
from cotton and wool, as do their 
descendants today. 

In Central America and southern 
Mexico lived the Mayas, whose culture 
produced skilled architects, astrono- 
mers, and mathematicians—well over 
a thousand years ago. 

Another group, the Toltecs, had a 
highly organized society in Mexico 
between 700 and 1100 A.D. When 
their civilization crumbled, it was fol- 
lowed by the Aztec, which still existed 
when Europeans reached America. 

The Aztecs built a beautiful capital 
at the place where Mexico City now 
stands. 

Colonial period. Aztec rulers were 
defeated in the early 1500’s by the 
Spanish adventurer Hernando Cortes. 
Another Spaniard, Francisco Pizarro, 
overcame the Incas of South America 
during the 1530’s. 

Cortes, Pizarro, and others suc- 
ceeded in making Spanish colonies of 
practically all the lands that now con- 
stitute Latin America. The main ex- 
ception was Brazil, which developed 
under Portuguese rule. Uruguay was 
controlled by Portugal for a while, but 
was taken by Spain in the 1700’s. 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
were first under Spain, then under 
France. 

Free nations. Soon after our coun- 
try won freedom from England, an 
independence movement swept through 
Latin America. Among the heroes of 
this drive were Simoén Bolivar, who 
helped liberate the northwestern and 
central parts of South America; José 
de San Martin, who crossed the Andes 
from Argentina and attacked the Span- 
iards on South America’s west coast; 
Bernardo O’Higgins, the “George 
Washington” of Chile; and the priest, 
Miguel Hidalgo, who died for Mexican 
independence. 

Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries achieved freedom in the early 
1800’s. Cuba, however, remained a 
Spanish territory until 1898, and then 
was governed by the United States un- 
til 1902. 

As they became independent, the 
new Latin countries faced many prob- 
lems. The inhabitants were not 
trained for self-government, and there- 
fore it wasn’t easy for the nations to 
develop along democratic lines. 

U. S. attitude. The United States 
began recognizing her southern neigh- 
bors as independent countries as early 
as 1822. In the following year, U. 8S. 
President James Monroe and Secre- 
tary of State John Quincy Adams set 
forth the famous Monroe Doctrine. 

Through it, they warned all the 


governments of Europe against seek- 
ing to gain control over any of the 
new western nations. These U. S. 
leaders said that the American con- 
tinents were “not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European powers.” 

The Monroe Doctrine received com- 
paratively little attention during the 
period immediately after its announce- 
ment, but it took on great importance 
later. In 1865, for instance, our gov- 
ernment stood firmly against France 
when that nation was trying to set up 
a Mexican empire. 

Early in this present century, as the 
United States became increasingly 
powerful, a new idea was added to the 
Monroe Doctrine. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt noted that turmoil in 
Latin American states often tempted 
European countries to violate the Doc- 
trine and meddle in Western Hemi- 
sphere affairs. 

To lessen the danger of European 
intervention, he concluded, the United 
States itself might need to keep order 
—temporarily—in American nations 
whose governments had become very 
weak or had broken down. 

Under this policy, Uncle Sam as- 
sumed the job of collecting customs 
revenues for the Dominican Republic 
in the early 1900’s, and U. S. Marines 
occupied that country from 1916 to 
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PYRAMID built by the Maya Indians 
in Mexico hundreds of years ago 


1924. We had Marines in Haiti from 
1915 to 1934, and officials from the 
United States controlled many of the 
Haitian government’s activities dur- 
ing part of that period. 

U. S. Marines were stationed in 
Nicaragua nearly all the time from 
1912 to 1933. Under a special agree- 
ment with Cuba, moreover, we sent 
troops to cope with some uprisings in 
her territory. We sent a military ex- 
pedition to Mexico in 1916-17. 

These U. S.-actions caused deep 
resentment in Latin America. In gen- 
eral, the inhabitants of that region did 
not think we were justified in taking 
such steps. 

“Good neighbors.” Gradually, dur- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930’s, our nation 
changed its attitude. Under the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” (a phrase popu- 
larized by Presidents Hoover and 
Franklin Roosevelt), we launched ef- 
forts to win friends in the Western 
Hemisphere. We gave up the practice 
of sending U. S. troops to keep order 
in other American countries. 

Today, instead of trying to police 
the Western Hemisphere by ourselves, 
we accept the idea of working jointly 
with our southern neighbors to pro- 
mote peace and security. 

—By TOM MYER 
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LANKS——BLACK STAR 


KNITTING MILL in Guatemala, Central American land which now has few in- 


dustries. 


Along with other countries south of us, Guatemala wants more factories. 


INDIAN MOTHER and child in an Andes mountain village of Peru. 





EWING GA war 


The Peru- 


vian Indians once headed the large Inca empire, which Spanish colonists conquered. 














ROUNDUP OF INFORMATION ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 
Average 
Square Capital and Income 
Country Population Miles its Population? President per Person ® Important Products 

ARGENTINA Goce conn 19,102,000....1,084,359.... Buenos Aires (5,744,000). ...Pedro Aramburu............ $460... .meat, hides & wool, grain 
| (Lt ee Sf MERE 416,040....La Paz (360,000)?......... Hernan Siles Zuazo........... 109... . tin, silver, tungsten 
acu s ncaxeenwal 58 456,000... .3,288 ,045.... Rio de Janeiro (2,896,000)... Juscelino Kubitschek. ........ 230... .coffee, cotton, cacao 
SN ccs nines ae 6; 774,000.65... 286 ,396....Santiago (1,762,000)....... Carlos Ibafiez................360....copper, nitrates, wool 
be) | ee 12,657 ,000...... 439 553... . Bogoté (1,125,000)... ......Gustavo Rojas Pinilla..... 250... . coffee, petroleum, bananas 
oo 4 2 Mee Ulla 19,695... .San José (93,000)...........José Figueres.............. 136 coffee, bananas, cacao 
Oo ) eee rr ),832,000....... 44 ,208.... Havana (1,200,000)........ Fulgencio Batista........... 310 sugar, tobacco, molasses 
DOM. REPUBLIC’......2,404,000....... 18,704... .Ciudad Trujillo (222,000)....Héctor B. Trujillo......... 160... .sugar, coffee, cacao 
2 eee | ae 104,506... .Quito (220,000)........... Camilo Ponce Enriquez. . . 150... .cacao, bananas, coffee 
EL SALVADOR.........2,193,000........ 8 ,260....San Salvador (195,000)......José Maria Lemus........ 190 coffee, cotton, vegetable oils 
GUATEMALA.........-.3,263,000....... 42,042... .Guatemala City (294,000). ..Carlos Castillo Armas. . 160... .coffee, bananas, chicle 
1.4 3 Oe, ee 10,700... . Port-au-Prince (134,000)... . Franck Sylvain *. 71 coffee, sisal, cacao 
PE SPPMRMD: ons ev edes's 1 [600 G00... .....5. 13,227... . Tegucigalpa (72,000)........ (military committee) *. 150. bananas, coffee, lumber 
Jb oS Eee io) | | aan 760 ,373. ... Mexico City (4,460,000)... .. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines.........220 cotton, metals, petroleum 
NICARAGUA.......... 1 ,245,000.......! 57,145... . Managua (109,000)......... Luis Somoee............... 153... .coffee, gold, cotton 
Pt eer eres oo 29 ,127.... Panama City (205,000)..... Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr... ...250.... bananas, cacao, abaca 
fh TS ee | ee 157 ,047....4 Asuncién (250,000). ........4 Alfredo Stroessner............ 140... .timber, cotton, quebracho 
PN oN coe Dies eee 08 9 ,396,000......! 514,050... . Lime (1,282,000)........... Mamunel Prado... .....0000%-. 120... .cotton, sugar, petroleum 
[Li Ae tf ee, eS Sl 72,153. ... Montevideo (900,000).......Arturo Lezama®..............276....wool, meat, grain 
VENEZUELA.......... 6,000 ,000...... 352,150....Caracas (1,102,000)......... Marcos Pérez Jiménez... .....540.... petroleum, iron ore, coffee 

1In quite a few cases, suburban areas are included. 4 Military committee, or “junta,” temporarily in charge of government. 

2 Nearly all governmental work is done at La Paz, but Sucre (35,000) is the 5 Officially ‘President of the National Council of Government.” 
“official capital.” 6 Equivalent in U. 8. dollars, latest available estimates on annual basis. 

3’ Presidential election slated for April 28. 7 Dominican Republic. 








CHEMIST analyzes soil samples in Nicaragua. 
is being used to work out improved farming methods in much of Latin America. 





U. S. and United Nations aid 
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COCOA BEANS spread out to dry in Ecuador. 
(for chewing gum), oil, and iron are among Latin American products that we buy. 
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The Story of the Week 


General Twining 


General Nathan Twining, who is to 
become the next chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs, began his military 
career early in life. Born 59 years ago 
in Wisconsin, he moved with his 
family to Oregon where he joined the 
Oregon National Guard. As a National 
Guardsman, he took part in border 
fighting between the United States 
and Mexico in 1916. The following 
year, he entered West Point. 

Though he was trained as an 
infantryman, Twining became a pilot 
soon after graduating from West 
Point. He was then transferred from 
the infantry to the Air Service—fore- 
runner of our Air Force. 

Twining attended a number of Army 
schools in the years that followed, and 
rose to the rank of 
major by the time 
the United States 
entered World War 
II in 1941. Hewas 
sent on active duty 
to the Pacific early 
in the war, served 
for a time in Eu- 
rope, and returned 
to the South Pa- 
cific area in 1945. 
Planes under his command dropped 
the first atomic bombs on Japan in 
August of 1945. 

At war’s end, Twining held the 
rank of lieutenant general. In 1950, 
he was named top assistant to Air 
Force Chief of Staff General Hoyt 
Vandenberg. Twining took over the 
top Air Force post 3 years later. He 
will continue in that job until he be- 
comes chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (JCS) in August, replacing 
Admiral Arthur Radford. 

As JCS chairman, Twining will 
head the country’s highest military 
planning body which advises. the 
President on defense matters. In 
addition to the chairman, this group 
is made up of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force chiefs of staff. 





General Twining 


After Bermuda 


Uncle Sam is preparing to send 
guided missiles to Britain to help 
bolster the island nation’s defenses. 
The missiles are designed to use 
atomic warheads and to fly a distance 
of around 1,500 miles. The nuclear 
explosives will be kept in Britain for 
immediate use in case of trouble, but 
they will continue to be in the custody 
of American forces stationed in the 
island country. 

The decision to send the new 
weapons to Britain was reached at 
last month’s Bermuda meeting be- 
tween President Eisenhower and 
British Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan. The 2 leaders also announced 
these and other agreements at the 
close of their talks: 

1. Britain and the United States 
will permit international observers, 
including Russians, to view American 
and British nuclear test explosions if 
Moscow does likewise. 

2. Uncle Sam agrees to take part 
in the military planning activities of 
the Middle East Treaty Organization 
(METO), without formally joining 
the group. Until now, the United 
States has participated in METO’s 
non-military activities and has given 
it financial aid. Members of the de- 


fense group include Britain, Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. 

In addition to these formal agree- 
ments, one of the biggest achieve- 
ments of the Bermuda talks was a 
return to friendlier ties between the 
United States and Britain. 


Nuclear Tests 


The atom and its control has been a 
major issue of debate at the disarma- 
ment talks which opened in London 
last month. A number of proposals 
and counter-proposals on this matter 
are being made by the western nations 
and by Russia. 

The United States and Britain have 
invited Russia to observe western nu- 
clear tests if the Soviets allow these 
and other free nations to observe 
theirs. Moscow, in turn, has called 
for a temporary ban on all atomic 
tests. 

Our official position appears to be 
that tests cannot be ended until (1) 
Moscow agrees with us on a foolproof 
inspection plan, and (2) an interna- 
tional control system is established to 
insure against a surprise nuclear at- 
tack. 

As a step toward international con- 
trol of the atom, our leaders have 
asked that Russia and we exchange 
detailed information about all nuclear 
tests made by each country during the 
past 2 years. This information might 
reveal whether or not secret nuclear 
tests are possible. Some American 
scientists feel that certain Soviet 
atomic explosions may have been made 
without our knowing it. 

If an exchange of information about 
previous tests would prove that these 
explosions, wherever they occur, can 
always be detected by outside nations, 
our officials might then agree to a 
joint Soviet-U. S. ban on atomic tests 
without insisting upon having an in- 
spection system. 


Woman Suffrage 


Women now have the right to vote 
and hold public office in 67 countries. 
In 3 more lands, they have voting 
rights but they must meet educational 
standards not required of men. Two 
other countries allow women to vote 
without giving them the right to run 
for office. 

These are some of the facts brought 
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WINNERS of a beauty-talent contest, these young ladies were awarded jobs as 
announcers in Korea’s only television station—in Seoul, the capital city. So 
far, it is estimated, only about 700 TV receiving sets are in use in Seoul. 


out recently by the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
Members of this UN group say that 
33 nations have extended political 
rights to women since the special 
world body was organized in 1945. 

The UN commission says countries 
continuing to deny women the right 
to vote include: Afghanistan, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Laos, Libya, Lichten- 
stein, Paraguay, and Switzerland. 
Switzerland is now debating a measure 
that would grant women equal voting 
rights with men. In some countries, 
neither men nor women are allowed to 
vote. 


Jordan in Trouble 


“Jordan will not last out the year 
as an independent country.” That is 
the prediction of a number of western 
observers who have studied conditions 
in the Middle Eastern land. 

Jordan, which has an area of 37,264 
square miles—slightly larger than 
Indiana—is a very poor country. Much 
of its soil is barren and dry, and it 
has very few natural resources. Most 
of its 1,403,000 inhabitants eke out 
a living by tending camels, sheep, and 
goats. 

Because of its poverty, Jordan has 
always depended upon outside help to 
make ends meet. From 1946, when it 
became an independent country, until 
earlier this year, Britain provided the 
Arab land with economic and military 
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THREE REFUGEES from communist-ruled Hungary study English at Roosevelt 
University in Chicago. The 3 won scholarships shortly after reaching this country. 


aid. Jordan cut its last remaining ties 
with the British about 2 months ago 
when Egypt, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria promised to take Britain’s place 
as a source of aid for the Arab 
country. 

If Jordan collapses, both Iraq and 
Syria are expected to compete for 
possession of their weak neighbor. 
Syria says she has a claim on Jordan 
because the Turks once ruled it as 
part of a Syrian province. Iraq’s King 
Faisal, on the other hand, is a second 
cousin of Jordan’s King Hussein. 

Iraq and Syria are bitter rivals for 
the leadership of nearby Arab lands. 
Iraq is friendly to the western nations, 
while Syria has purchased arms from 
communist lands and is a close friend 
of Egypt. 


Record of Congress 


Work on Capitol Hill is slowing 
down to a snail’s pace, as the congress- 
men get ready for a recess over the 
Easter holidays. Meanwhile, here are 
some of the steps taken by the law- 
makers since the 85th Congress 
opened its doors last January. 

Both houses of Congress have 
approved President Eisenhower’s plan 
for defending the Middle East against 
communist aggression, and for pro- 
viding additional aid to lands in that 
part of the globe. Congress has also 
approved a bill to extend certain taxes 
on business firms, which were due to 
expire April 1. 

The House has passed a measure 
providing for new aid to drought- 
stricken farmers in western and 
southwestern states. The Senate has 
approved an agreement under which 
Britain could pestpone the repayment 
of a 1946 loan from us until the year 
2001. 

A number of important investiga- 
tions have also been conducted by the 
lawmakers. These include a probe into 
campaign spending by office seekers, 
and an investigation, now going on, 
into charges of racketeering in labor 
unions and business concerns. 

All told, about 6,500 bills have been 
introduced in the House and Senate 
this year. Many of these are minor 
measures, but about 2 dozen or so 
are of national importance. Some of 
these, which are being debated in 
congressional committees or on the 
floor of the Senate or the House, are: 

(1) A proposal for 4% billion 
dollars in foreign aid; (2) a measure 
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to relax restrictions on immigrants, 
especially refugees coming from com- 
munist-dominated lands; (3) federal 
aid to schools; (4) a bill to strengthen 
the country’s civil rights laws; and 
(5) statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 


Bypassing the Suez 


The United Nations is still striving 
to reach an agreement with Egypt on 
the future control of the Suez Canal 
that is acceptable to all nations con- 
cerned. Until now, Egypt has turned 
down all western proposals to put the 
waterway under international super- 
vision. 

Because of the uncertain future of 
the Suez Canal, many of the world’s 
big oil companies are seeking ways 
to bypass that waterway when taking 
petroleum out of the Middle East. 
Though these firms say they will use 
the Suez whenever it is possible to do 
so, they are also working out alternate 
routes to decrease their dependence 
on the canal. 

One plan calls for a new pipeline 
extending from the rich oil fields in 
Kuwait, on the Persian Gulf, through 
Iran and Turkey to Mediterranean 
ports. Both Iran and Turkey are 
friendly to western countries and are 
not expected to interfere with the 
flow of oil through their territories, 
as pro-Egyptian Syria did during the 
French-British fight against Egypt 
last fall. 

In addition to plans for new pipe- 
lines, oil companies are also planning 
to transport more and more petroleum 
to Europe in giant tankers. 


Hungarians in U. S. 


Just 3 months ago, a 12-year-old 
Hungarian girl stumbled toward the 
Austrian - border over the snow- 
covered fields of her homeland with 
the crack of Russian rifles in her ears. 
For some weeks after she crossed the 
frontier into Austria, she still couldn’t 
believe that she had really escaped 
the communist terror in her country. 

Today, this same girl lives in New 
York City. She thinks only of her 
future life as an American, and hopes 
someday to become a famous ballet 
dancer. She doesn’t want her name 
used for fear that the Reds might 


harm relatives who live in Hungary. 

Altogether, some 30,000 Hungarians 
have come to the United States since 
Hungary’s bid for freedom was 
brutally crushed by Russia last fall. 
Many of these refugees are teen-agers 
or in their early 20’s. 

Of the 30,000 refugees, a handful 
—12 at last count—have been sent 
back as possible communist agents. 
A few more have returned home 
voluntarily—because of pleadings 
from members of their family left 
behind, or for other reasons. 

Of the great majority of Hun- 
garians who have remained here, most 
have good jobs and are happy. Many 
work in American factories. Some 
have settled on farms. Still others 
work in a variety of fields, such as 
music, journalism, medicine, and 
science—or attend schools. 


Pan American Highway 


The Pan American Highway system 
is a network of roads from Mexico to 


Chile. More than 18,000 miles in 
length, it has connecting links to 
Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, and 


other South American lands. All but 
about 900 miles of this road system 
is finished, and officials believe that 
the entire network of highways will 
be ready for auto traffic by 1959. 

At present, motorists planning a 
trip over the entire length of the Pan 
American Highway should be pre- 
pared for any emergency. In some 
places, particularly in Central Amer- 
ica, the road ends in jungles or 
swamps. In other places, the highway 
is open only in favorable weather, 
and is not too good at best. 

Some of the big gaps in the road 
are in northern Guatemala, southern 
Costa Rica, and northern Panama. 
The highway in Guatemala is 
scheduled to be ready for traffic by 
this summer, but the roads in Costa 
Rica and Panama are far from com- 
plete. 

The Pan American Highway has 
been dreamed of for a hundred years. 
It wasn’t until the 1920’s, though, that 
the American nations agreed on 
building roads which could be con- 
nected into one highway system. The 
United States has been providing part 
of the funds for this project, while 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A woman’s intuition is a wonderful 
faculty. It enables her to begin getting 
ready to go anywhere at the exact mo- 
ment which will throw her 30 minutes 
behind schedule. 


The young playwright was .complain- 
ing to the famous producer that his 
three-year-old son had torn up the man- 
uscript of his newest play. 

“Ah,” mused the producer, “the child 
can read.” ‘: 


A burglar who had entered a poor 
man’s house at midnight was interrupted 














BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“They warned us not to leave the car.” 


when the man awoke. Drawing his 
weapon, he said: 

“Don’t move or I'll shoot. 
for your money.” 

“Let me strike a light,” said the vic- 
tim, “and I’ll hunt with you.” 


* 


“Have you asked your husband’s ad- 
vice about it?” 

“Not yet, but I’m going to as soon as 
I decide what I intend to do.” 


* 


“What’s that ugly insignia on the side 
of the bomber?” 

“Sh-h-h-h! That’s the commanding of- 
ficer looking out of the porthole.” 


* 


Passenger (to bus conductor reading 
paper): What time does this bus start? 

Conductor (pointing to paper): At the 
end of this article. 


* 


A GI and a Russian soldier in Berlin 
were discussing their respective govern- 
ments. The GI told the Russian that he 
could go to Washington, knock on the 
White House door, and tell Eisenhower 
“just what I think about him.” 

Said the Russian: “I can go to the 
Kremlin, ask to see Premier Bulganin, 
and tell him just what I think—about 
President Eisenhower.” 


T’ra hunting 
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THE AUTOMOBOAT, for use on highways and water. Just drive it into the 


water, retract wheels, and switch on a jet for power. 


the Latin American countries through 
which the road travels have also con- 
tributed to the building of the high- 
way system. 


President’s Successor 


Who takes over the duties of the 
President when he is unable to do so 
on account of illness or for other rea- 
sons? That question has never been 
definitely answered. 

Under the Constitution, the Vice 
President moves into the Presidency 
“In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or his death, resigna- 
tion, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office. . . .” 

But the Constitution doesn’t say 
who is to decide when the President 
is unable, either temporarily or per- 
manently, to discharge his duties. 
The Chief Executive himself has 
always had the power to make such 
a decision. 

President Eisenhower now wants 
Congress to study this question. He 
has asked the lawmakers to propose an 
amendment to the Constitution clarify- 
ing the Presidential succession issue. 

We shall fully discuss the Presi- 
dent’s plan and other succession pro- 
posals in a coming issue of this paper. 


Teamster Head 


The future of Dave Beck as a labor 
official was uncertain last week. Beck 
has been president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters since 1952. 
His union, whose 1,400,000 members 
include drivers of all types of com- 
mercial vehicles and their helpers, is 
one of the largest of the many unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

Beck refused to answer questions 
about his handling of union funds 
when he was questioned on this matter 
by Senator John McClellan’s commit- 
tee which is probing into charges of 
racketeering in labor unions and busi- 
ness concerns. 

When asked whether or not he 
misused large sums of union money 
for his own purposes, Beck pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment. This amend- 
ment says that no person can be re- 
quired to give testimony which might 
cause him to be convicted of a crime. 
(We shall discuss the Fifth Amend- 
ment at length next week.) 

Meanwhile, Beck has been suspended 
from his position on the Executive 


It may soon be on the market. 


Council of the AFL-CIO. The parent 
labor organization is now investigat- 
ing charges against him. 

As a result of the probe, what will 
be the final decision of the AFL-CIO? 
Will members of Beck’s own union 
continue to support him? Can the 
federal government convict him of 
evading income taxes in connection 
with money obtained from the union? 

While these questions await an- 
swers, Beck says that he and his 
union will spend a million dollars to 
tell their side of the story to the 
American people. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the Fifth Amendment, 
and (2) a comparison of the political 
and economic systems of Russia and 
the United States. 





Pronunciations 











Adolfo Ruiz Cortines—i-dawl’fé rwés 
core-te’nés 

Alfredo Stroessner—al-fra'd6 strés’ner 

Arturo Lezama—ar-t6o’ré lé-za’ma 

Camilo Ponce Enriquez—ki-mé'lé 
pawn’sé én-ré’kés 

Carlos Castillo Armas—kir'lés 
stél’y6 ar’mas 

Carlos Ibamez—kir'lés é-ban’yis 

Ernesto de la Guardia—ér-nés’té da 1a 
gwar’dé-a 

Francisco Pizarro—frin-sés’k6 pi-zar’d 

Franck Sylvain—frank sil-van’ 

Fulgencio Batista—fool-hen’see-o bi- 
tés’ta 

Gustavo Rojas Pinilla—goos-ti’vé ré’- 
has pi-nél’ya 

Héctor Trujillo—ék’tawr troo-hé’yé 

Hernan Siles Zuazo—ér-nin’ 
zZWa ZO 

Hernando Cortes—her-nin'd6 core’téz 

José de San Martin—h6-zi’ da san mar- 
tén’ 


ka- 


sé’lés 


José Figueres—h6-za’ fé-gwa'rés 

José Maria Lemus—hé-za’ mi-ré’a 1é’- 
mus 

Juan Peron—hwin pé-rawn’ 

Juscelino Kubitschek—h60'sé-lé’né ki- 
pét’shék 

Luis Somoza—lwés s6-m0’sa 

Manuel Prado—ma-nwél’ pri’dé 

Marcos Pérez Jiménez—miar’kés pér’éz 
hé-ma’nés 

Miguel Hidalgo—mé-gél’ é-dal’gé 

Pedro Aramburu—pa'dré 4’ram-boor’- 
you 

Simon Bolivar—sé-min’ bé-lé’var 

(Geographic names in this issue are 
pronounced in any good dictionary.) 
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Readers Say— 











We do net attempt to balance argu- 
ments for and against each issue pre- 
sented in this column as we do in the 
rest of the paper. Instead, the space 
is set aside for reader opinion, what- 
ever it may be. 


There was an article recently about 
the President using a helicopter instead 
of an automobile to travel to the air- 
port. We feel it is unnecessary to go 
to this expense just to save 15 or 20 
minutes driving time. 

JON SOLBERG, 
THOMAS THOMPSON, 
Madison Heights, Michigan 


* 


Red China should not be admitted to 
the United Nations. If it does become 
a member, it would only mean one more 
vote in the Soviet bloc, and the UN 
would become even more worthless. 


WESLEY AMAN, 
Kuna, Idaho 
© 


In the March 11 issue, there was an 
article stating that “ducktail” haircuts 
and “motorcycle boots” have an influence 
on hoodlumism. I do not see how a hair- 
cut or pair of shoes can influence the be- 
havior of teen-agers. 

LEON DUKE, 
Pelham, Georgia 
* 


In the March 18 issue, a letter stated 
that Charles E. Wilson should be asked 
to resign because of his unfortunate mis- 
take in condemning the National Guard. 
Mr. Wilson merely stated his thoughts 
on the matter. It is unfortunate that he 
was so outspoken, but that is no reason 
to force him to resign. Mr. Wilson has 
done a great deal of good which should 
not be overlooked. 

DONNA LEE SMITH, 
Nunda, New York 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a geographical area. 


1. The United States began efforts to 
win friends in the Western Hemisphere 
in the 19205 under ie * WW ...... 
Neighbor Policy.” 


2. The Inca empire was a highly de- 
veloped Indian civilization in ———_ 
before America was discovered. 

38. Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries were settled by ________. 

4. A large number of Latin American 
countries are ruled by 

5. The mountains in Latin America 
are extensions of the ___-_____. 

6. The fertile plains of Argentina 
are ebed the a, 


Ly ee ec ee 
river in South America. 
8. Capital of Montana. 
9. Many people feel that the Middle 
East country of —.__._______ will not 


be able to survive as an independent 
nation much longer. 


is the greatest 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Jamestown. VERTICAL: 
1. Japan; 2. Garcia; 3. permanent; 4. 
reduce; 5. Magsaysay; 6. SEATO; 7. 
Boston (Mass.); 8. Seward; 9. Kennedy. 


SALESWOMAN in a.department store. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Serving customers requires friendly tact. 


A Career for Tomorrow 
Job Opportunities in Selling 


CCORDING to government fig- 
ures, there are some 8,000,000 
salesmen and saleswomen working in 
the country today, and new sales 
positions are opening up every day. 
Hence, selling offers good career op- 
portunities for those who have the 
necessary qualifications. 

Your qualifications, if you choose 
this field, should include a friendly, 
outgoing personality. You also need 
the ability to take an immediate inter- 
est in the problems of every prospec- 
tive customer. Honesty, reliability, 
and tact are additional qualities you 
should have. All of us are occasional 
victims of glib salesmen who get us 
to buy something we don’t want or 
products of inferior quality, but we 
don’t do business with these people 
again if we feel they have been unfair 
or dishonest. 

Your preparation will depend upon 
the kind of selling career you choose. 
For many sales jobs, specialized train- 
ing is not essential. Nevertheless, 
high school courses in English, busi- 
ness arithmetic, and psychology can 
be helpful. 

If you plan to sell highly compli- 
cated mechanical equipment, advanced 
study in scientific fields is almost a 
necessity. Knowledge of farming and 
farm problems is needed if you plan 
to sell agricultural equipment. If you 
intend to deal with art, music, books, 
and the like, college courses in history, 
art, music, and English would help 
you in your work. 

A college education, though not 
needed for a sales career, may help 
open the door to a responsible retail 
position. Some colleges give special 
courses—marketing, merchandising, 
and store management, for instance— 
that may be valuable. College courses 
in liberal arts subjects will also be 
helpful to you in a sales career. 

Whatever you do about going to col- 
lege, you will learn to sell only through 
on-the-job experience. You can begin 
to gain some valuable experience in 
this field now by working in stores of 
various kinds during rush seasons and 
during your summer vacation. This 
will also give you a good chance to test 
your interest in, as well as your apti- 
tude for, selling. 


Job opportunities are plentiful. Al- 
most everything we use comes to us 
through a salesperson. The picture, 
though, is not completely rosy. Com- 
petition is keen—both for jobs and 
customers—and unless you are really 
a good salesperson you will stumble 
along in poorly paid jobs with little 
hope of finding a satisfactory voca- 
tional niche. 

Salespeople work in stores, they 
travel, or they sell their wares from 
house to house. Those who travel 
have greater freedom in planning 
their work than do the ones in stores, 
and their earnings are _ generally 
higher. Traveling positions, though, 
call for ingenuity and perseverance in 
finding customers. They also keep a 
person away from home a good deal 
of the time. 

Your earnings will depend upon the 
kind of selling you do and upon your 
abilities. Many salespeople have a 
fixed income, which may be rather 
small, and they receive a percentage 
of their total sales as commissions. 

A beginner may earn as little as $25 
a week, including commissions. Ex- 
perienced salespeople may earn from 
$2,500 to $25,000 or more a year. In 
many retail stores, earnings are in- 
creased by discounts that employes get 
on purchases. 

Advantages and disadvantages will 
depend largely upon your abilities as 
a salesperson and your attitude to- 
ward this work. If you really like to 
sell and have natural talent along this 
line, chances are that you will be a 
successful salesperson with good earn- 
ings despite the keen competition in 
the field. 

If you don’t have above-average 
ability in selling, and you don’t pos- 
sess the perseverance and patience 
needed for success in this work, you 
probably will not earn an adequate liv- 
ing as a salesperson. Hence, you 
should study your qualifications care- 
fully before choosing selling as a 
career. 

Further information can be secured 
by talking to salespersons in your 
area. You can find out about part- 
time job openings from personnel of- 
ficers or managers of nearby business 
firms. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Latin America 


1. What event is commemorated on 
April 14? 

2. Name the largest mountain range, 
river, and plain in Latin America. 


3. Who are the main groups of peo- 
ple living in lands to the south? 

4. List the 
duced there. 

5. Why isn’t farm production greater? 

6. Describe industrial development in 
Latin America. 

7. Compare general living standards 
in that region with those in the United 
States. 

8. What steps are being 
raise living standards? 


major farm crops pro- 


taken to 


9. Why has reliance on a single crop 
or product made trouble for some of 
these lands? 


10. What are the underlying reasons 
for political instability in the region? 

11. How is the political situation im- 
proving? 

12. To what extent is communism a 
threat in this area? 


13. Describe defense ties between the 
United States and Latin America. 


14. How is trade a bond between our 
nation and the lands to the south? 


15. In what ways has the United States 
helped these lands to improve their stand- 
ards of living during the past several 
years? 

16. Identify Fulgencio Batista, Jus- 
celino Kubitschek, Pedro Aramburu, and 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. 


17. Tell of a _ serious 
Chile has been facing. 


18. Name at least 3 heroes of the 
Latin American independence movement. 


19. Trace the development of the 
“Good Neighbor Policy.” 


problem that 


Discussion 


Latin 
Ex- 


1. In your opinion, what is 
America’s most serious problem? 
plain. 

2. Many Latin Americans think that 
the United States gives too little atten- 
tion and financial aid to their area as 
compared to what we give to Europe 
and Asia. Do you agree or disagree? 
Why? 

3. How important do you feel that 
Latin America is to us? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about the back- 
ground of General Twining. What new 
post will he take over in August? 


2. What agreements did President 
Eisenhower and British Prime Minister 
Macmillan reach at their recent meeting 
in Bermuda? 


3. Briefly describe the latest Soviet and 
U. S. proposals involving the testing of 
nuclear weapons. 


4. Why is Jordan’s future uncertain 
just now? 


5. Name some countries where women 
are not permitted to vote. 


6. What are some of the big issues 
now before Congress? Name 2 impor- 
tant measures passed by the 85th Con- 
gress. 


7. What efforts are oil companies mak- 
ing to become less dependent upon the 
Suez Canal? 


8. Why has President Eisenhower re- 


quested that Congress propose an amend- 
ment to our Constitution? 


9. What action has the AFL-CIO taken 


with regard to Dave Beck and the team- 
sters’ union? 
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